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(See Hamilton, 1929, pp. 532, 553-554.) In this sample the women ap-
peared to be more dissatisfied with marriage than the men.4 And, al-
though the percentages of dissatisfaction were high for both men and
women, a further check was made on the matter in this question of
Hamilton's series: "If by some miracle you could press a button and find
that you had never been married to your spouse, would you press that
button?" One hundred and twenty-eight of the 200 replied "No" without
qualification, and only 28 said unqualifiedly that they would press the
button. To the question whether they would wish to remarry if they
were free, 151 said they would so wish, and only 13 replied to this query
with an unqualified "No."
Dickinson and Beam (1931), in their study of 1,000 marriages, report
that, of 768 of their women patients living with their husbands, 51 per
cent made no complaint about their marital life; the remainder, 375 in-
dividuals, expressed some degree of dissatisfaction. Of the latter group,
275, or 73 per cent, were definitely classified by the gynecologist's diagno-
sis as maladjusted; and, of these in turn, 64 per cent were cases of dys-
pareunia (occurrence of pain in the sexual act) and 36 per cent cases of
frigidity.5
J. Bernard (19333, i933b, 1934) has developed a scale for measuring
success in marriage. On this scale a score of 66 or above represents suc-
cess for women; 68 or above, success for men. She compared the scores
of 221 presumably normal married persons, of educated middle-class
status, with those of 31 married individuals who were obviously emotion-
ally maladjusted, as determined by clinical evidence. The mean score of
the "normal" group was 81.0, indicating a very satisfactory marital life;
that of the "clinical" group was only 52.6. The difference is significant,
although unfortunately her clinical sample was numerically inadequate.
Terman and others (1938), from an unselected sample of people at
public lectures or organizational meetings, secured self-ratings on happi-
ness in marriage from 902 married men and 644 married women. Of the
4 Of the 200 married persons in Hamilton's sample, there were only 55 wedded couples.
Thus there were 45 men and 45 women cases in which only one spouse was interviewed.
6 The figures on pp. n and 12 are open to misinterpretation. They first note 393 and
later 363 cases as offering no complaints. The discrepancy must derive from the separate
listing of 30 cases as "passionately" desiring "more sexual relations than they had.*' One is
at a loss to know whether these should be listed as offering no complaints.
Dickinson's sample came from his clinical records (from 4,000 married women from
among whom a total sample of approximately 1,000 cases were taken, and covering the'
years from 1885 to 1925) and is therefore perhaps statistically biased toward the malad-
justed wife. Yet in other ways the sample is superior to either Davis's or Hamilton's, for it
covers a wider range of economic and social status. The occupational standing of the 509
couples known from the records show 261, or 51 per cent, from the "professions," 124, or
24 per cent, from "trade," 55, or n per cent, from "manufacturing, and mechanical indus-
tries," and scattered smaller fractions from "clerical work," "domestic service," and "public
service." Only two cases of the total come from agricultural pursuits.